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A SPECIAL train is said to be always at the disposal of 


Herr Hirter. It will be remembered that the ex-KAIsER 
needed his. 


° ° 


Visitors to London were surprised to find the National 
Gallery closed. In case of rain, we understand, the public 
can take advantage of the 
nearest A.R.P. shelter. 








veieeoee we ° ° 
Players in one rugby 
team are to wear letters 
on their backs this season 
instead of numbers. We 
understand that the first 
sixteen letters of the 
alphabet will be used— 
omitting the twelfth. 





°o °o 


So little has been heard 
ot Dr. GoEBBELS of late 
that it is thought he is being wired for sound. 


° ° 


We understand that Germans are warned not to carry 
the week-end joint home in 
their omnibus ticket for fear of 
its falling through the hole. 


° ° 


The Safest Possible Area 


“Mobilisation. —To Let on, Suffolk 
Farmhouse, 30 miles from any- 
where."—Advt. in Daily Paper. 


° oO 


“Herr Hitter would have 
made an excellent journalist,” 
weread, Even now it is highly 
unlikely that any Berlin editor 
would turn down his stuff. 





A Surrey farm-labourer has been found who can sing 
twenty-seven songs straight off in English and French. 
Just as if we haven’t got enough trouble already. 


io) ie) 


Germans are said to visit their dentists more often than 
most people. Probably because the dentist’s surgery is the 
only place where a Ger- 
man can open his mouth 
and get away with it. 


°o °o 


A native of a remote 
South Sea island at present 
in London is the only 
member of his race who 
has ever been north of 
the Equator. Herr HITLER 
might be interested in 
him as a minority. 


°o ° 





However long the war 
lasts, we read, there will be no shortage of tinned beef. 
That’s bully! 
° ° 


Herr HItLer says he is not seeking criticisms of his actions. 
Everything points to the fact 
that he doesn’t need to. 


°o ° 


“FLOOD-LIGHTING OF PUBLIC 

BuILDINGS, CHURCHES, &C. 

& Co.” 

Advt. in Liverpool Paper, Tuesday, 
Sept. 5th, 1939. 


A long-term advertising policy ? 








o ° 


There are many public statues 
in out-of-the-way corners of 
London, says a writer. In our 
opinion they should be moved 
to places of danger. 
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Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


Doctor Krakenberg’s Revenge 


“ 


HE real question at issue,” said 
Hector Tumbler, “is this...” 

The great detective stopped 
short and helped himself to another 
asparagus cocktail. It was a fine 
spring morning, but our session at the 
breakfast-table, which had already 
lasted forty-eight hours, seemed likely 
to be prolonged indefinitely. For some 
reason impossible to discover we were 
deeply absorbed in a conversation on 
Crime. I was maintaining, I remember, 
that anyone, given certain circum- 
stances, might become a murderer. I 
had quoted the saying of Confucius— 
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“There, but for the grace of God, goes 
Lao Tze,” and the saying of Lao Tze— 
“There, but for the grace of God, goes 
Confucius.” But Tumbler only smiled. 

‘What makes the murderer different 
from the ordinary citizen,” he said 
slowly, “is simply this: that he com- 
mits murders.” 

This was carrying paradox too far. 
I was about to cry out in protest when 
there was a loud double knock at the 
front-door. I had scarcely time to 
open it when four men tramped in 
carrying a full-sized _ billiard-table. 
They set it down without a word and 














“But apart from this, life is going on just the same as usual.” 
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then departed as mysteriously as they 
had come. The only clue to the 
identity of the sender was a large 
printed label—* With the Compliments 
of the Borewich Chamber of Com. 
merce.” 

I stared at Tumbler in delighted 
surprise. We were both fond of a game 
of billiards. But there was a suspicious 
look on the detective’s face. Even as 
I picked up a cue he dashed it from 
my hand. 

“Keep back!” he shouted. 

Next moment there was a tremen-. 
dous explosion. <A_toast-rack was 
blown clean off the breakfast-table 
and several flakes of plaster fell from 
the ceiling. Of the mysterious billiard. 
table not a trace remained. 

We had had a narrow escape. What 
did it all mean? I wondered. I knew 
of course that Tumbler must have 
many enemies. Had the person or 
persons who sent the table some 
sinister designs on him? Or on me? 
Or both? Or neither? Time alone 
would show. 

The billiard-table was only the pre- 
cursor of a whole series of unwelcome 
gifts. Next morning a grand piano 
arrived, which on examination proved 
to be full of vitriol, and it was followed 
in rapid succession by a motor-car 
which, as soon as the engine was 
started, became white-hot; a bag of 
golf-clubs smeared with prussic acid; 
a deck-chair constructed of poisoned 
razors; and a sofa whose interior 
contained a live boa-constrictor. It 
was clear that the enemy, if enemy it 
was, had an intimate knowledge of 
Tumbler’s tastes and habits. 

Personally I became more and more 
convinced that some mischief was 
intended against him. But Tumbler 
was inclined to pooh-pooh the whole 
idea. This sort of thing was so much 
part of the everyday life of a detective, 
I suppose, that his carelessness, though 
alarming, was perfectly natural. Yet 
I could see that sometimes, behind the 
mask, he appeared more worried than 
he seemed. 

It was not until one morning at 
breakfast he found his boiled egg to be 
bad that Tumbler would admit the 
danger. His face suddenly grave, he 
rose from the table and took a few 
turns up and down the room. He 
halted before a bookcase and selected 
a volume of Who’s Who in Crime for 
1928. He ran his elbow rapidly down 
a column headed ‘Mad Scientists.” 
Finally he pointed with a long but well- 
manicured finger to the following entry: 





“Dr. Huco KraKENBERG, c/o The 
Sulphuric Acid Baths, Camden Town. 
Author of Every Boy’s Book of Chines 
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Tortures, The Little Poisoner, etc., ete. 
Clubs: Inquisition, The Senior Rack.” 


“Ha!” said the great detective, as 
he thoughtfully tore the lapels off his 
coat. “I wonder...” 

Thoughts jostled together in my 
brain. ‘‘You suspect this scientist of 
seeking your life?” I asked. ‘But 
why?” 

“Revenge,” said Tumbler simply. 
“Ten years ago he invented a new 
drug which had no effect whatsoever. 
He made a fortune by trafficking in it. 
Through my investigations he was sent 
to prison. The last thing he said before 
he was put away was ‘What day of 
the week is it?’ I have never forgotten 
the meaning way in which he spoke. 
His methods are characteristic. If he 
had only been sane, he might have 
been one of the maddest scientists of 
all time. As it is...” Tumbler 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“What are we going to do?”’ Lasked. 

“We are going to see Doctor 
Krakenberg. At once.” 

With Tumbler, as with very few 
men, to resolve was to come to a 
decision. Five minutes later we were 
on our way to Camden Town. Twenty 
minutes later we stood outside the 
Sulphuric Acid Baths, an isolated red- 
brick building next to an ironmonger’s 
shop and entirely surrounded by laurel 
bushes. Blood-curdling screams, as 
well as the continual ringing of 
telephone bells, could be heard some 
distance away. It was odd how little 
the general public seemed to notice 
these phenomena. 

We crept through the undergrowth 
to a brightly lighted window. What 
we saw inside would have struck 
horror into the weakest heart. Down 
the long room stretched row on row of 
operating tables and dental drills; 
everywhere were test tubes, retorts, 
beakers and Bunsen burners. Hither 
and thither among these devilish con- 
trivances flitted a figure which could 

€ none other than Doctor Kraken- 
berg himself. He wore a long white 


coat closely buttoned up to the neck, 
and his large colourless eyes, beneath a 
mass of red hair, stared fixedly behind 
horn-rimmed spectacles. Even as we 
watched he poured a yellow evil- 
looking liquid into a retort, added a 
little soda-water and tossed it off at 
one gulp. 

Noiselessly we made our way to the 
front-door. I was not surprised when 
it was opened by a Chinese servant, 
dressed in a long yellow robe, a 
mackintosh, and a Yorkshire county 
cricket cap. 

“Allah be plaised!” he exclaimed in 
an accent which smacked of the vilest 
dens of Singapore or Stranrer. ‘You 
sahibs wantchee nice bath, eh?” 

There was something puzzling about 
the man, something which suggested 
that he was not altogether what he 
seemed. We pushed past him and in 
another moment confronted the Doctor 
in his laboratory. At sight of Tumbler 
his dead-white face became pallid as 
a corpse. 

“Tumbler!” he muttered. “But 
you’re dead! You’re dead _ several 
times over!” 

Tumbler smiled. “Sorry to dis- 
appoint you, Doctor,” he said. He was 
never without a certain quiet sense of 
humour. “I’m afraid you are going to 
renew your acquaintance with His 
Majesty’s Prisons.” 

But Doctor Krakenberg did not wait. 
With a mad smile he doubled past us 
and out of the front-door. 

*““Quick!’’ shouted Tumbler. ‘‘We 
must keep that man in sight!” 

We did. We kept him in sight while 
he visited a steamship office in 
Piccadilly; we kept him in sight while 
he caught a train to Southampton; 
we even saw him off on the first boat 
to South America. It was when the 
boat had gone and we sat alone on the 
quayside that the first uneasy doubt 
occurred to me. 

“Oughtn’t we to have had him 
arrested or something?” I asked. 

But Tumbler was too busy taking 
his own fingerprints to answer. 
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From the Home Front 


HE tooth-paste has broken loose in my sponge-bag 

again, and for the third or fourth time I am contem- 

plating the possibility of transferring to some other 
branch of the Service. There must be cosy billets, nooks 
and crannies here and there in the Army—at the War 
Office, for instance—where shelves or small brackets are 
provided for tooth-paste, so that the penalty for forgetting 
to replace the cap on the tube is not quite so severe. Getting 
Molarine (Dentists Worship It) out of a sponge takes 
all the life out of my hair. 

There are of course more fatiguing jobs even than this 
down here. Yesterday we threw earth up against a concrete 
wall for hours and hours. Gardeners get a shilling an hour 
or more for chucking earth about. The uncomplaining 
soldier gets about twopence—a penny if he’s married, 
because they take the other penny away and send it to his 
wife, however much he may dislike her. The soldier’s view 
is that he ought to have the privilege of sending the penny 
himself; then if he didn’t send it, his wife would at least 
have the comfort.of knowing that her man would not die 
of thirst. We have not, as a matter of fact, had any deaths 
from thirst yet, but the amount of liquid consumed gives 
an idea how great the risk is. I mean, if the men weren't 
terribly thirsty, obviously they w ouldn’t want so much 
to drink. 


May I correct an impression which seems to be current 


about Army stores? The popular joke about Army stores 
has always been that if the list mentions Axes, felling, 4 ; 
and Drivers, screw, 6, the officer taking over is likely to be 
introduced to three bill-hooks and a couple of bradawls 
(one damaged) in their place. The truth, at any rate about 
the Battery Store here, is that when the list says Axes, 
Felling, 4, it means Axes, Felling, 4, and anyone w yho cares 
to take a look round will find those four axes piled up in a 
corner ready for action. Similarly with screwdrivers and 
even shovels. The whole thing bristles with efficiency. 
We haven’t, as it happens, any use for felling-axes here, 
because there is nothing to cut down, and the screwdrivers 
don’t fit any of the screws, but there they all are, ready to 
delight the eye of generation after generation of Quarter- 
masters. Probably Mr. Hore-Belisha deserves the credit 
for this. 

I don’t think I ought to mention where we are, or what 
we are doing, or how, but I can say that we are calm, cool, 
courageous and ready to face any eventuality, except a 
visit from the Colonel. The outbreak of war found us 
standing at our posts with every button done up and a 
look of British stolidity calculated to frighten the enemy as 
much as it must appal our own officers. ‘Tt is only the news 
of an imminent visit from the Colonel of the Regiment 
which throws everything into confusion and sets men 
running hither and thither like hens with a choice bit of 
fat in their beaks. Not that we ever get a choice bit of fat 
in our beaks. We live very simply. If the cook-house were 
to offer us grilled steak and onions, followed by a soufflé, we 
should probably wave it away. “No, no,” we should say. 
“Give us some more of that excellent stew we had yesterday, 
and a little of the plum-duff we had—was it yesterday or the 
day before? (It was both, as a matter of fact)—and we shall 
be content.” My only complaint is that they don’t serve 
China tea here. Probably it isn’t suitable for mixing with 
condensed milk. 

We haven’t got bomb-proof umbrellas yet, but we’ve 
every conceivable kind of protection against the iniquities 
of the enemy. There is even a waste-paper basket at the 
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Command Post in case he showers us with leaflets as a 
retaliation for the R.A.F.’s display last week. One of our 
Sergeants has warned us against picking up pieces of paper 
after a raid because he says they might be coated with 
mustard gas—a typical Hun trick. So war certainly has 
its better side. Before it started I never heard a Sergeant 
warn us against picking up paper—in fact they encouraged 
it. Looking back, it seems to me that I spent the greater 
part of our month’s training putting little pieces of silver 
paper into tins. 

They say that when we have filled another twelve 
thousand sandbags we shall be able to ease up a bit. So 
I’m just going to do that and then I think I shall turn in, 


H. F. E. 


History—Minute by Minute 


HEN the history of these times comes to be written 

nothing will seem more remarkable than the way 

in which the Press, though starved of every. kind of 
information affecting the course of international events, 
managed to fill its front pages every day with something 
that looked, sounded and tasted almost like news. At 
least it ought to seem remarkable. It has surprised the sub. 
editors who made up the front pages. And that, in its way, 
is more remarkable still. But whether the historians who 
may be expected to search those front pages for information 
will remark it or not is a different question. 

So, to ensure that posterity will recognise the genius of 
our daily Press, I have decided to immortalise it here by 
transcribing the following front-page story from successive 
editions of one of our leading journals. It is fairly typical 
of the painstaking way in which the Press kept the public 
informed, minute by minute, of the trend of the crisis, and 
it is of course transcribed word for word almost. 


London, 3.30 

Events have moved rapidly during the past half-hour 
\writes our diplomatic correspondent). The Cabinet 
meeting had been fixed for three-thirty, and the first sensa- 
tion came just after three o’clock, when a closed car drew 
up at No. 10 and a short man in a long ulster buttoned up 
high at the neck alighted. He spoke to the driver of the car 
but refused to speak to your correspondent. When asked 
if he could say who he was, if anybody, he merely smiled 
and raised one eyebrow. No significance is to be attached 
to the fact that he only raised one eyebrow, however, as he 
only had one eyebrow. The other appeared to have been 
singed off. When asked by your correspondent to unbutton 
his ulster the stranger merely shrugged one shoulder. It 
was impossible to discover under the circumstances (the 
ulster) if he had another. The mystery deepened when the 
man did not enter No. 10 at all, but walked away and 
disappeared round the corner of the street. 

Speculation was diverted, however, by the arrival of the 
Prime Minister. He was on foot, and strode out vigorously, 
placing one foot in front of the other with the adeptness of 
a man who learnt to walk at an early age and has not 
forgotten since. He was wearing the same coat and trousers 
as usual, but had on a different pair of shoes. ‘‘The others 
hurt me,” he explained simply when asked by your corre- 


spondent if any special significance was to be attached to 
the change. 
you know,” 


“King Charles used to call for his old boots, 
the Premier added with a shrewd look. ‘He 
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DICTATORSHIP 


{After “The Parable of the Blind,” by Pieter Breughel the Elder] 


found them the most comfortable.” Asked if he meant 
anything by that remark, the Prime Minister would say no 
more than that he meant what he said. He then blew his 
nose on what appeared to be a clean handkerchief and 
passed into No. 10. 

The next move in the drama of events came at three- 
fifteen, when a tradesman’s van drew up at the tradesman’s 
entrance to No. 10 and a tradesman got out. A colleague 
who was keeping watch at the tradesman’s entrance opened 
the door of the van and looked in. It appeared to contain 
nothing but fish. Asked what he had brought, the trades- 


man who was driving the van said “ Fish,” and as if in proof 


of his words he brought out a piece of fish wrapped in plain 
white paper. It is known that the Prime Minister quite 
often eats fish, so that it is possible that in the normal course 
of events a piece of fish would have been delivered at No. 10 
at this moment whatever the political developments. It 
is perhaps significant that the Premier can find the 
appetite, even in these moments of stress, to eat his fish as 
usual. It was, however, my colleague informs me, quite a 
small piece of fish. The Prime Minister likes his fish boiled, 
with parsley, I understand. 

At three-twenty the front-door of No. 10 again became 
the centre of interest, as members of the Cabinet began to 
arrive. Events, it was felt, were now moving to a climax. 
The faces of the different Ministers as they arrived were 
eagerly scanned for some sign of emotion. None was in 
evidence. To the question, “Can you say anything?” 
all alike returned the answer, “No, nothing.” 
their silence meant anything, they said nothing. Some came 


Asked if 


on foot, others in cars. Those who came in cars alighted 
firmly and walked without assistance into No. 10. None 
had to be carried in. Despite the tenseness of the atmosphere 
the large crowd that had gathered was quite silent. Nobody 
screamed or fainted. Nobody, so far as your correspondent 
could see, threw a bomb even at the least popular of the 
Ministers. History was being made in the quiet and orderly 
British fashion. 


London, 6.30. 

The Cabinet concluded its meeting and members left 
Downing Street shortly after six o’clock. Most of them 
seemed to be able to find their own way out of the door 
and very few stumbled on the steps. In reply to a question 
from your correspondent a Senior Member remarked that it 
looked like rain. It was evident from the expression on 
Ministers’ faces, however, that come what may, whether 
it be rain or something even more serious, the Cabinet is 
confident that the situation can and will be met. Shortly 
after the meeting closed the following statement was issued: 


“The full Cabinet met at three-thirty this afternoon 
and considered the situation in what were taken to be 
all its aspects. If any aspect should have been overlooked 
the public will receive full and proper intimation of it 
in due course.” 


In competent circles this is taken to mean that the 
situation remains substantially unchanged. 
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This is the Hour 


HIS is the hour when Courage knows her own, 
When hearts grow stern that else were gay and warm, 
When men and women are themselves the stone 
That holds these islands scathless in the storm. 


This is the hour when Freedom calls the name 

Of those that loved her when to love were well. 
And each one answers as the rocks ran flame, 

As each would answer from the mouth of Hell. 


This is the hour when Pleasure is no more, 
Ease of the lovely field, the tree, the flower; 

Only the rocks, the long and valorous shore, 
The one unshaken heart. This is the hour. 


The Wind in the Reeds 


ELL, of course, realising that the old home piano 

and even the old home xylophone might be damaged 

by bombs, I found up the old home mouth-organ, 
with the idea of learning to play it. 

It turned out to be German, naturally, but that’s just 
one of those things. ! don’t suppose Hitler had any hand 
in its manufacture. It was bought long ago for no particular 
reason: I think I had a vague idea of giving it to somebody. 
After one or two tentative blows and inhalations now, | 
feel that this idea may have been rejected because I didn’t 
know anybody to whom I wished to cause so much work. 

The hard labour involved in learning to play this mouth- 
organ is something fierce. There are sixteen holes in the 
thing, and a lever at the end; and when you know how, 
you can produce sixty-four notes (enough, you will agree, 
for the average tune), four from—or in—each hole. 

For instance, assume that (by a laughable coincidence) 
you want the note C. By blowing into one of the holes, you 
get it. By sucking at the same hole, you get the note D; 
but ah! if you press the lever at the end before sucking, you 
get C sharp: and if you press it after sucking, you get 
D sharp. 

By a series of judiciously combined gymnastics (involving 
the lips, tongue, lungs, right hand and—I think—eyes) the 
intricacy of which I should be the last to belittle, you are 
able therefore to produce the chromatic succession C-— 
C sharp-D-D sharp. Simple, eh? 





IMPLE my foot. Just you try it. 

It makes something to do, though, I admit, in the 
dark siren-haunted hours. I put this point of view to my 
friend Hocksquabble, who had been inclined to demur at 
the very idea of a mouth-organ. 

“Nasty reedy things,” he said. “Consider the sounds 
emitted by a mouth-organ and ask yourself whether they 
are appropriate to an hour when civilisation is fighting for 
its life.” 

“At such an hour no sounds are inappropriate,” I main- 
tained. * Furthermore by causing annoyance, irritation and 
even downright fury in those who hear them, the sounds 
emitted by a mouth-organ cannot but help to keep up the 
morale of the population.” 
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I took my mouth-organ out of my pocket and Hock. 
squabble, who was sitting no further away than the 
next seat in the air-raid shelter, eyed it with much 
concern. 

“T don’t need my morale keeping up,” he said. 

I replied, “I propose to keep up your morale willy-nilly,” 
and Dauntless the organ to my lips I set, And blew. A sound 
like that made by a bluebottle suddenly imprisoned in an 
unbreakable glass ash-tray was the result, for I had chosen 
one of those bass notes down at the left end. 

* Besides,” I said, removing the instrument hastily and 
rubbing my upper lip, which was tickling, ‘remember 
Grandpa Vanderhof in the film You Can’t Take it With 
You. Faced by a crisis, what did the old gentleman do? 
He just sat down and played what he and many others 
insist on calling the harmonica.” 

“That’s an interesting point,” said Hocksquabble 
rapidly. ‘Do you know ‘harmonica’ actually means 
‘musical glasses’? The word that really means ‘mouth- 
organ’ is ‘harmonicon.’” 

“Exactly,” I agreed. “That is what Grandpa Vanderhof 
sat down and played. That is what I am at this moment 
sitting down and playing.” 

“T realise that,” said Hocksquabble, wincing as I blew. 

This time I confined my attentions to the upper register, 
irritating nobody except everybody else. 

“and the crisis, for Grandpa Vanderhof,” I added, 
after blowing seven notes, no fewer than five of which were 
intentional, ‘just passed away.” 

“American crises are possibly of a less severe kind,” 
suggested Hocksquabble. “I hardly think that even such 
painful sounds as you are at present producing would be 
enough to drive away a flight of 2 





E didn’t stop speaking at that point, but I stopped 

hearing him. I was concentrating on that tricky little 
bit in the T'annhaiiser Overture where it goes tum-tum-tum- 
tum-tum-tum-tum-tum-twm-tiddle-um-tum-tahm—tum. | 
won't say I got it right, but there was an astounding lot 
of it that I failed to get wrong, and by some extraordinary 
chance Hocksquabble was able to recognise what I was 
up to. 

You ought not to be playing that,” he said disapprov- 
ingly as the echoes died away. “ Hitler’s favourite composer, 
after the man who wrote The Merry Widow.” 

As a matter of fact I had forgotten this and had to 
readjust my attitude. 

“T am doing this solely to annoy Hitler,” I said out of 
the corner of my mouth that happened at the moment 
to be unoccupied. “It strikes me that he wouldn’t think 
I was doing it justice. I wish the little fellow could hear it.” 

Hocksquabble went on wincing. “I should almost think 
he can,” he said. 

I tried a little more and then I said, * All right. I'll give 
you something rousing and patriotic. Furl your top- 
gallants’l and sit well back.” 


Most fortunately for all concerned, however, at this 
moment the ‘Raiders Passed” signal went. After all, I 
don’t suppose it sounded very different from what would 
have been my first chord, which I was going to give plenty 
of air. R. M. 


This Week’s Soft Job 


“Famous celebrity seeks a clever sole manager for the entire 
world.”—Advt. in “ The Times.” 
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“ You needn’t worry—I’ve got it! 


Birthday in Lambeth 


RE,” said Miss Tillie Pinkin, leaning towards her 
brother conspiratorially, “d’ you reelise Fridy ’s 
Dad’s birthdy?”’ 
* Ar,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr., “but does ’e reelise it?” 
“Come orf it!” Tillie said. ‘Mos’ people ’as bouts of 
wonderin’ why they was born, but ev’ryone knows when. 
Besides, Ma reminded ’im las’ night to cellerbrate it by 
takin’ us out.” 

“That means a present, I s’pose,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. 
“If things go on goin’ on like what they ’ve gorn on goin’ 
on, my finances’ll be ajoodicated null an’ void.” 

“You took the words right out of me mouth,” Tillie said, 
“but with my birthdy on September the twenny-firs’ an’ 
yours on October the secont we can’t expec’ Dad to show 
‘is love for us in a practical way unless we corf up somethin’ 
on ’is. You could cut down on smokin’.” 

“An’ plunge the “ole balance of trade inter chayoss at a 
crusickle time?” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. ‘You can ‘ave the 
‘alf-crown I was goin’ to lay on Snidger’s Wish if there’d 
bin racin’ to-day. It ‘ud’ve romped ‘ome at eight to one, 
so it’s like twenny-two-an’-six I’m partin’ with.” 

“An’ if I give a ’alf-crown instead of ‘avin’ me ’air set,” 
Tillie said, “it means I’ll meet Sid Puckle lookin’ like a 


animated ’earth-rug, so it’s like a ’usband and a ’ome 
I’m partin’ with.” 

“Orl right!” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr., “I on’y wanted to 
point out as ’ow in givin’ what I am givin’, 1’m makin’ a 
sacrifice.” 

The door opened and Mr. Joseph Pinkin came in. 
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“Sacrifice ?”’ he said. “‘’Ave I broke in on a coupla Drooids 
‘avin’ a confab at Stone’enge?”’ 

“Did you ‘ear what we said before?” Tillie asked 
anxiously. 

“What you said before what?” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“What we said before what you ’eard what made you 
say what you said,” Tillie explained. 

“When you’ve bin married twenny-two years,” said 
Mr. Pinkin, “you get inter the ‘abit of not ‘earin’ 
what your fam’ly says to you, let alone worryin’ about 
key-olin’. Why?” 

*Nothin’,” Tillie said. ‘Close the door as you go out.” 

“Am I to assoome,” said Mr. Pinkin sadly, “that you're 
as good as tellin’ me to ‘op orf?”’ 

Tillie smiled sweetly. “A reely understandin’ father,” 
she said, “like Li’nel Barrymore plays, never comes in 
inopporchunely.” 

“What does ’e do while ’e’s stayin’ away from where 
‘e’s not wanted?” Mr. Pinkin demanded. “Stand in the 
‘all and “um?” 

“No,” Tillie 
wimsickle.” 

Mr. Pinkin moved towards the door. ‘ Well,” he said, 
“T’ll try anythin’ once, but I dessay me bein’ wimsickle’ll 
turn out to be me pervidin’ steady work for a barman.” 

“Call Ma as you pass the kitching,” Tillie said. ‘Tell 
‘er it’s confadenshul.” 

Mr. Pinkin took his hat from the peg. “Annie!” he 
shouted. “Them two wants you. Somethin’ I’m not old 
enough to ’ear, seemin’ly. They've prob’ly discovered the 
‘orrid truth about Santa Claus. I’m jus’ poppin’ orf to be 
wimsickle, by special reques’.” 

He popped. 

“Look, Ma,” Tillie said. “It’s about Dad’s birthdy 
present. If you add your bit to our bit we could give ’im 
somethin’ *igh-class.” 

“T’m agreeable,” Mrs. Pinkin said sourly. “Count me in 
for a ‘alf-crown.” 

‘““On’y the same as us?” Tillie said. ‘‘ You ought to ‘ave 
more affection for ’im than what we ‘ave. After all, ’e 
married you, ’e give you a ’ome, an’ ’e give you us. Thrice 
blessed, as you might say.” 

“With a ’ell of a ’eavy accent on the ‘might,’”’ said Mrs. 
Pinkin. ‘I s’pose ’andkerchiefs is useful.” 

“So ev’ry time ’e ’as a streamin’ cold ’e’ll think of us!” 
Tillie said scornfully. ‘No, it ought to be arty. A gilt- 
framed pitcher of me in evenin’-dress, f’rinstance. I could 
get two copies an’ give the other to Sid Puckle.” 

“Arty?” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. “Crafty, you mean. 
Speakin’ as a man, I think 2 

“Speakin’ as a what?” Tillie said. “Since when ‘ave you 
took to playin’ charicter parts? What’s wrong with givin’ 
Dad a bit of uplif’?” 

“Braces?” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. 

“Don’t be ridickalus!” Tillie shouted. “I mean a book: 
Bernard Shore, or a diction’ry, or somethin’ else *ighbrow. 
Culcher.” 

“T’m not ’avin’ no culcher clutterin’ up my ’ouse,” said 
Mrs. Pinkin coldly. ‘As soon as people gets stuck up it’sa 
signal for other people to start knockin’ ’em down. Your 
Dad is what ’e is, an’ what ’e is ’e will be. I say: 
‘andkerchiefs.” 

“An’ I says bosh!”’ Tillie shouted. ‘The girl ’oo pays 
part of the piper ’as a right to call part of the chune.” 

“Look,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. ‘Ma says useful, Tillie 
says arty, an’ I says manly. I got the very idea as'll 
combine all three: a natty sweater.” . 

* Perce,” said Mrs. Pinkin, “I think you’ve got somethin 
there.” 


said. “’E jus’ careers around bein’ 
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“Slip out for a pint of beer.” 


“Ta, Ma,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. ‘Once I put me mind to 
anythin’ I usu’lly find I can deal with it satisfact’ry.” 

‘Ark at ’oo’s talkin’,” Tillie said, “the feller ’oo spent 
three munce learnin’ to drive a deliv’ry-van an’ then 
backed it down some area steps.” 

“T’ve told you agen an’ agen,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr., 
“someone left the ruddy gate open. Elephants is reg’lar 
absent-minded compared to some people.” 

“’Ere,” Mrs. Pinkin said, “jus’ before the battle I’ll be 
obliged if youll ’and over your ’alf-crowns.” 

“Well, Ma,” Tillie said meekly, “if you’ll lend it me 
I'll pay it back Fridy. Or Fridy week. If I can manage it, 
that is.” 

“Mind if I do the same?” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. ‘I'll be 
gettin’ a pound soon.” 

“Special job?” Mrs. Pinkin said acidly. 

“Special ’orse,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. “She’s let me down 
twice. She daren’t do it a third time, see? It’s a systim.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “’Ave you tried throwin’ your 
money down a drain an’ then waitin’ at Gravesen’ for the 
fi’-poun’ notes to come floatin’ by?” 


“Would you kindly oblige by steppin’ in ’ere, Dad?” 
said Mr. Pinkin, Jr., when his father came home on Friday 
evening. 

Mr. Pinkin stepped in. 

Mr. Pinkin, Jr. cleared his throat with a terrifying rattle. 
“Dear Dad,” he began, ‘seein’ as your birthdy comes 
on’y once per year, me an’ Tillie an’ Ma ’ud like to express 
our appreciation of all you done—an’ will, we ’ope, go on 
doin-—by persentin’ you with this littoo token—er—gif— 
er—Oh, ell,” he said. “’Ere’s your present, an’ many 
‘appier returns.” 

His sister prodded him violently. 

“Coo,” he said. “I almos’ forgot. Er—Tillie an’ me 
‘ope it’ll make you as ’appy on your birthdy as you 
alwers make me on October the secont an’ ’er on September 
the twenny-firs’.” 

Mrs. Pinkin, with unusual abandon, kissed her husband 
on the left ear and then, to the accompaniment of shrill 
cries of “You gotta wear it now!” Mr. Pinkin was 
engauded in his new pullover. It was very fluffy. It was 
very colourful. It was, as Mrs. Pinkin said, as pretty as a 
pitcher, 
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“Yerse,” said Mr. Pinkin sadly. “I s’p’ose technicolor 
‘ad to come sooner or later.” 

“Look at that for gratitood!’” Tillie shouted. ‘“’E’s 
goin’ out with ’is jackit buttoned. You leave it open, Pa, 
an’ let ev’rybody see ’ow lucky you’ve bin.” 

As Mr. Pinkin followed his family into the street he felt 
like a peacock trying to pass unnoticed in a flock of 
sparrows. 

At the corner of Juxon Street Mr. Albert Simpole 
greeted the party. “Evenin’ all,” he said. “That 
jumper ’ll save your life in every black-out, ’Orace.” 

‘’*Scuse me,” said Miss Tillie Pinkin haughtily,” but why 
d’ you alwers call ’im ’Orace when ’is name’s Joseph?” 

‘Because callin’ ’im Joseph ’ud make ’im feel at ’ome,” 
said Mr. Simpole. 

“You go on,” said Mr. Pinkin hurriedly to his family. 
“T’ll ketch up.” 

“’Orace,” said Mr. Simpole when they were alone, 
“why the fancy ’aberdash’ry?” 

“A present from me adorin’ fam’ly,” said Mr. Pinkin. 
“Crool, ain’t it?” 

“What about a quick reviver?”’ said Mr. Simpole. 

‘Sno use, Alb,” said Mr. Pinkin. “I’m on the wagon for 
a week. A kinda temp’ry temp’rance.” 

“TI don’t quite get yer meanin’,” said Mr. Simpole. 

“Temp’ry,” said Mr. Pinkin, “but be no means volunt’ry. 
The kids borrer from their Ma so’s to pay their whack, an’ 
then their Ma borrers the ’ole ruddy lot orf of me. I still 
‘aven’t bin paid for me las’ year’s present.” 

“Pore ole ’Orace,” said Mr. Simpole. “Dried up by 
devotion, in a manner of speakin’.” 

“Yerse,” said Mr. Pinkin. “If you ever becomes a 
‘usband and a father, Alb, you’ll find sometimes the price 

of food is up an’ sometimes the price of food is down, but 
you'll alwers ’ave to cope with the ’igh cost of lovin’. 
So long!” 
° ° 


Note on the Oddness of Human Nature 
People are nicis 
In a crisis. 





JE Cameron 


“Just wait until your Mistress comes home, she'll 
tell you off!” 
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“ Oh, dear—I’ve been excommunicated.” 


War and Easdale 


A YEN days since, the last of our leave was over; 
Ten days since, we bade farewell to the yacht; 
You three thousand miles from the cliffs of Dover, 

I not a dozen miles from Aldershot. 

Sure I am of the thoughts that each is thinking, 
Many a mile apart though we are to-night— 

Lismore and Lady Isle and Fladda winking, 
Garleffan’s riding-light. 


Close below on the stove the cocoa’s brewing, 
That and a cigarette before we sleep: 

All around are the islands—Mull and Luing, 
Easdale, Kerrera, Lunga, Isle of Sheep; 

Out on the bar the Atlantic swell is breaking; 
Ghostly vessels that con each leading-mark 

Inward borne on the last of the flood are making 
Fasdale Sound in the dark. 


Here we lie in the gut, where ships in plenty 
Long ago in the quarrying days have lain; 

Lost and lone in the anchorage where twenty 
Slate-ships swung of old to a groaning chain. 

Soon we'll sleep, and the lights go out around us 
One by one in the cottages on the shore, 

The peace of a sleeping haven to surround us, 
Never a sough of war. 


There you have it, the dream that each is dreaming, 
Brother and brother, separate many a mile; 

Limned for one in the wake of a vessel steaming 
Grim and remorseless slowly up the Nile, 

Limned for the other here on the Hampshire heather— 
The dream that each shall dream whate’er betide ; 

Till brother and brother we sail once more together, 
Outward bound from the Clyde. 
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“ Personally, I think this is carrying the foreign news bulletins a little too far.” 


Holiday Fun—1939 


“ 


H, yes, | came back with my suitcase on my head 
practically all the way. It was really the only way 
of carrying it, because of the crowds.” 

“Just from Cornwall to London, I suppose?” 
“Well, yes—but that took ten hours and a quarter, the 
trains were all so late.” 

“Well, my dear, 7 made my way back from the South of 
France, and I can’t tell you what it was like at Marseilles. 
We had to see three trains go off without us because they 
were simply bunged up to the roof, and in the end Mary 
had hysterics on the platform at one o’clock in the 
morning. 

“Ah, a woman in our train fainted after having to stand 
for four hours straight on end.” 

“Really? The Robinsons—you know the Robinsons ?— 
had the most extraordinary time coming from Corsica, of 
all places. First of all they stood in a huge mob of people, 
all carrying their own luggage because all the porters had 
been mobilised, then when they ’d literally torn and scraped 
and bitten their way on to the boat they found not an 
inch of space. Not one. He had to climb up one of the 
funnels, 1 believe, and hung on there more or less by his 
teeth all night long, and she tied a rope round herself and 
was dragged along in the sea behind the boat. Luckily 
it was a very calm sea. No waves.” 

“What happened to the children?” 
“I’m not sure. Someone said they got turned the wrong 


way up in the crowds and had to stand on their heads for 
the whole of the journey. Of course that may be an 
exaggeration. It may only have been for half the journey.” 

“The people coming from the South of France got no 
food at all for days on end, I believe. Every single hotel 
and café and restaurant was filled with people—they were 
being turned away in thousands.” 

“Well, my dear, honestly, I can’t begin to tell you what 
my aunt went through, because she’d only just begun her 
holiday when she had to come tearing home, and there 
wasn’t a single seat left in any train or aeroplane or 
anything else.” 

“Then what did she do?” 

“Oh, she hitch-hiked. Quite good for seventy-five, don’t 
you think?” 

“Marvellous. 
Junipers ?” 

“What?” 

“My dear, they went to the West Coast of Scotland, and 
they don’t seem'to have read a single paper, or listened-in, 
or anything at all, and they sent home postcards to their 
friends saying they were enjoying the bathing!” 

“Good heavens!” 

“IT know. And they came home quite calmly in their 
car on the very day they’d always meant to come on.” 

“Then all I can say is, they'll never be able to hold up 
their heads again.” K. M. D. 


But did you know about the poor Log- 








Impressions of Parliament 





Friday, September Ist.—To a crowded 
House recalled at the unusual time 
of six o’clock the blacking-out of the 
windows seemed an ominous prelude 
to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S statement. 

Even to those who knew their 
history well enough not to be surprised 
by the ineptness and brutality so 
long the weaknesses of German high 
diplomacy and unlikely to be less 
pronounced in the ham-like hands of 
an uneducated paranoiac, the tragic 
story which the P.M. had to tell was 
staggering. He described how on 
August 30th the British Government 
had dispatched to the Polish and 
German Governments an appeal to 
refrain from military action while 
negotiations were going on; how the 
Poles were prepared immediately to 
give a guarantee to this effect, but no 
reply came from Germany; how the 
Germans had expected the Poles 
at a day’s notice to send a pleni- 
potentiary to discuss proposals of 
which neither the Polish nor British 
Governments had heard until a moment 
judged too late by the Germans; 
how the German Foreign Secretary, 
whose earlier experiences as a wine- 
tout seem to have left him _ in- 
completely equipped for the ordinary 
decencies of civilised exchange, spoke 
of the Poles to Sir NEviLE HENDERSON 
in the most violent terms and refused 
to ask the Polish Ambassador to visit 
him; how in these crazy circumstances 
Britain and France had had no other 
course but to send what amounted to 
an ultimatum, though without a 
specified time-limit, to Berlin. No 
reply to it had yet been received. We 
were ready, said Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Complete mobilisation had begun in 
all three Services. 

Mr. GREENWOOD reaffirmed the 
entire support of Labour in exter- 
minating HirLer, whom he described 
very moderately as the “arch-enemy 
of mankind” and from whose recent 
utterances he quoted with great 
felicity, and Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
again pledged the 
Liberalism. 

Later the House voted £500,000,000 
on which to start the War, and passed 
a large number of emergency measures. 
In the evening these passed through 
all their stages in the Lords. 

Saturday, September 2nd.—Parlia- 
ment spent an expectant and quite 
extraordinary day waiting for official 
news from the Front Bench. The 
Commons filled in time with Emergency 
Bills, the chief of which was the 


support of 
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Military Service Extension Bill to con- 
script men from eighteen to forty-one, 
and the atmosphere in the Chamber 
grew more and more like that of a 
first-night at a theatre of importance 
where the curtain had jammed. 
Rumour followed rumour about whén 
the P.M. would speak. Tension 
mounted. At last Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
came on, met with cheer upon cheer. 

In an electric silence he told the 
House that no German reply had been 
received to the British note. It was 
possible, he thought, that the delay 
might be due to efforts being made by 
the Italian Government to arrange a 
Five-Power conference; but the British 
Government had no intention of 
entering on such a conference while 
their ally Poland was being subjected 
to invasion. 

Mr. GREENWOOD was anxious in 
case the delay should look like weak- 
ness. He believed war to be inevitable, 
and he hoped that by to-morrow the 
P.M. would be able to be definite. Sir 
ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR had the utmost 
confidence in the loyalty of the 
French, but he asked that an expres- 
sion of the feeling of urgency of the 
House should be conveyed to their 

tovernment. In a brief reply the 
P.M. emphatically declared there was 
no weakening in the French or British 
attitude, and soon after listening to a 
moving but not very realistic appeal 
from Mr. Maxton to postpone war at 
almost any cost, the House adjourned. 

Sunday, September 3rd.—When the 
Commons met for its first Sunday 
session for over a century it did so in 
the knowledge that we were already 
at war. Only a few minutes after Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S broadcast at eleven- 
fifteen, air-raid warnings had sounded ; 
and now he told the House that no 
reply had been received from Germany 
to a British ultimatum which had 
expired at eleven this morning, and 
that France was making a similar 
démarche. He spoke simply and with 
great dignity. 

Mr. GREENWOOD referred briefly to 
the change of feeling in one night from 
a fear that we were weakening to a 
mood of relief and resolution, and 
saluted the gallantry of Poland. Sir 
ARCHIBALD Srnciarr then did the 
same for France. 

Mr. Cuvurcuitt followed: “We are 
fighting to save the whole world from 
the pestilence of Nazi tyranny and in 
defence of all that is most sacred to 
man.” Mr. McGovern (I.L.P.): “I 
‘annot support this country in this 
catastrophe. It will be . . . a material- 
istic struggle for human gain.” Mr. 
Lansbury pleaded for fair propaganda, 
and Mr. Lioyp GEroRGE gave his 
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support to the Government. Later Mr, 
Hore-BELIsHa promised, pressed by 
Members of all parties, to take boys 
between eighteen and twenty as late 
as possible, and Captain MARGEssoy, 
the Chief Whip, gave an assurance that 
Parliament would not be evacuated 
unless Westminster became untenable, 

Events in the Lords again moved 
along parallel lines. 

Monday, September 4th.—Indigna. 
tion over the sinking of the Athenia 
dominated the sittings of both Houses, 
which found it not only a gross case of 
murder, but an unbelievably stupid 
action on the part of Germany, to 
whom peaceful relations with the 
United States will grow every day 
more vital. 

Mr. CHURCHILL, warmly cheered on 
his most popular appointment to the 
Admiralty, made a statement in which 
he pointed out that apart from all 
other considerations Germany had 
broken her recent promise that in case 
of war no ship should be sunk before 
sufficient arrangements had been made 
for the passengers’ security. He 
announced that the convoy system 
was being brought into action as 
quickly as possible. 

There was no opposition to the 
National Registration Bill. 

Tuesday, September  dth.—Both 
Houses got through a lot of useful 


work, the Commons showing anxiety 


about the effectiveness of air-raid 
signals. Mr. P’s. R. wishes, in common, 
he supposes, with many others, that 
the sound of cars accelerating in 
bottom-gear bore a less sinister resem- 
blance to the opening note of sirens. 

Wednesday, September  6th.—Sir 
Tuomas Inskrp, having suffered a 
sudden translation to Lord CALDECOTE, 
was installed as Lord Chancellor this 
afternoon. The translation was prettily 
worded; and many nice things were 
also said about the retiring Chancellor, 
Lord MAUGHAM. 


Statements taken from neutral 
persons, Mr. CuurcHILL told the 


Commons, agreed that a submarine 
had torpedoed and shelled the Athena 
without warning. She had carried no 
armament. One hundred and twenty- 
five of her company were still un 
accounted for. 

Pressed to extend Summer-time, 
the new Home Secretary, Sir Jouy 
ANDERSON, agreed to consider the 
idea. Sir Jonn Stmon announced that 
in order to strengthen our financial 
position abroad, gold now held in the 
Issue Department was to be trans- 
ferred to the Exchange Account; and 
the P.M. promised that periodical 
statements would be made about the 
progress of the war. 
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Letters from a Gunner 
XIV 


Ata Front 
28.8.39 


Y DEAR MOTHER,—It is 
with the greatest of difficulty 
that I take up my pen to 

write these few lines. In books I have 
always read that when a man could 
not grasp anything it was because it 
“slipped through his nerveless fingers.” 
Believe me, my fingers are far from 
nerveless. They consist entirely of 
swollen nerves in which a few frag- 
ments of bone cower unhappily. In 
short, I have been working. 

The pen may be mightier than the 
sword. It is certainly not mightier 
than the spade. The spade has 
triumphed. I shall never call a spade 
aspade again; I shall call it a damned 
instrument of torture. 

We have been digging. Answering 
our country’s call (largely, in my case, 
because I had a very vague idea of 
what my country wanted at the 
moment—I doubt if I should have 
responded to a specific call for navvies), 
we have descended on the pleasant 
fields of England and turned the whole 
damned things into sandbags. I should 
imagine that we have dug so much and 
so far that the Australians are prob- 
ably suffering from disturbed nights. 

You have no idea of the amount of 
earth required to build a wall of sand- 
bags round a gun. After hours of 
labour you find that the first layer is 
half-way round. After that you sink 
into a kind of coma and some three 
days later you hear the Battery 
Commander say, “I think that will 
do for that gun.” 

Honestly, if a General appears and 
says that he wants a gun moved there 
will be mutiny—plain mutiny and not 
the kind of mutiny with which Mr. 


Charles Laughton would care to 
associate. 

But otherwise we are well. Hard 
work never killed anyone. There is 


something good about an open-air 
life. Brave old thoughts! It is clear 
that I made a mistake in becoming a 
Chartered Accountant. I should have 
been born a Chinese coolie, although 
I don’t quite see you cast for the 
premier role in The Good Earth. 

But there we are. We are installed 
and waiting for whatever happens, 
gallant defenders to a man—while we 
are awake. 

We are encamped in what was a 
pleasant open field, on soil that is 
rock-like in summer and which will be 


a liquid morass in winter. By way of 


relaxation we eat and sleep, kill wasps 
and then sleep and eat. There is an 
outside world. By climbing half-way 
up a tree I can see an occasional bus 
pass along the nearest main road. At 
various intervals higher authorities 
make excursions and return to tell us 
how the world degresses (Is that a 
word? I mean as an antithesis to 
“progress”’) when they return. We 
buy midday papers in the evening 
and are almost surprised to see that 
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they are printed in English and that 
we can still read the language. 

We are avid for news. This after- 
noon, allowed out for an hour by a 
benevolent authority, | walked into a 
near-by village (the inhabitants are 
white, speak a language closely resem- 
bling English and are inclined to be 
friendly). As I passed an open window 
I heard an old familiar voice. | 
stopped, hoping it was a news bulletin. 
“That was a long hop, a very long hop 
indeed,” the voice said, with a mildly 
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“A poached egg, Steward, and step on it.” 





reproving note, and I went on my 
way rejoicing. Apparently some- 
one is going to finish the cricket 
season. 

To return to my needs. I want a 
clothes- brush, two new towels, two 
new pairs of shoes and a small portable 
vacuum-cleaner for personal use. Or 
perhaps a mild dash of acid in my bath 
(if I could get a bath) would remove 
most of the dirt. 

From where I sit I can just see the 
river and its traffic. I should not like 
to be “traffic” in these days, but the 
rest of the country looks very like 
England. And I am beginning to feel 
that that makes a difference. Or is 
that being sentimental ? 

Gunner Killey, my batman, takes 
a very definite view of the situation. 
“That bloke Hitler,” he said, “I 
reckon he’s bit off more than he can 
get his teeth through. And me with a 
new bicycle too.” 

The Major is also complaining about 
a shoot he may not shoot over this 
year. It must be hard to have paid 
good money to shoot over a small piece 
of ground when very likely he'll have 
ten times as many acres to shoot over 
quite free. But war brings sacrifice to 
everybody. 

This is a very disjointed letter; like 
the times. 

Your loving Son, 
HAROLD. 
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American Slang 


A Glossary for Elder Readers 


NLESS you were dozing at the 
time and didn’t hear, you'll 
recall that at our last meeting 

I threatened to buttonhole you and 
finish up the subject of American drug- 
store soda-fountain slang the next 
time you came within arm’s reach. So 
consider my thumb as quartered in 
your buttonhole. Now at our last 
meeting we noted the fact that the 
jargon of the soda popper who works 
behind the soda fountain and of the 
waitresses who wait table out front is 
a camouflaged language, and seldom 
sounds like what it means. For 
example, to hear a waitress, shooting 
out her syllables like machine-gun 
bullets, call to a soda popper, “Burn 
one! Shoot one! Stretch one! Draw 
one!” might make you think there 
were going to be some shootings, hang- 
ingsand drawing-and-quarterings in the 
vicinity. However, ifyou ’llalljust stay 


in your seats and not get panicky, I . 


shall take the expressions one by one 
and explain them, beginning with 
Burn one. Make a malted milk. 
On top of a malted milk, by the way, 
you usually receive a dab of 
Spla. Whipped cream. And to the 
ladies among you I say Never forget 
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that each spoonful of spla makes for 
avoirdupwa. But to get on with the 
business at hand, let us deal next with 
Shoot one. Make a small coke. 
“Coke” is the nickname for a popular 
soft drink. Next let us strip the mask 
from 
Stretch one. 
And lastly, 
Draw one. Pour a cup of coffee. 
Draw one in the dark” is an order 
to pour a cup of black coffee. Other- 
wise the coffee is usually poured intoa 
cup in which there is already a suitable 
amount of cream. All the foregoing 
drinks are very popular, but many 
people prefer scandal soup (tea) or a 
Baby. A glass of milk. Customers 
are of course provided with paper 
Bibs. Napkins. The menu at a soda 
fountain often displays a surprising 
variety, offering everything from cream 
do goo (milk toast) to 
Bossy in a bowl. Beef stew. It is 
inevitable that from time to time the 
soda popper has to watch bossy ina 
bowl being eaten by a man who 
Gorps. Eats greedily. Such a man 
usually turns out to be the type who 
thinks nothing of writing an epilogue 
to his repast by making public use of 
Dining-room lumber. A toothpick. 
The soda popper, when asking the 
churl if he would care for anything 
else, would doubtless address him as 
Chief. A term employed by soda 


Make a large coke. 
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“ Mrs. Gregory, your husband has just shot a beater.” 
“ Flow too wonderful! Do let me see it!” 


poppers for addressing persons whom 
they don’t like. ‘Anything else, 
chief?” he asks, and the customer has 
no idea he is being actively disliked. 
Another person the soda popper some- 
times finds in his vicinity and whom he 
often wishes were elsewhere is a 
Squaw. A young girl who becomes 
infatuated with a handsome soda 
popper and sits on a stool at the 
fountain for hours at a time nursing 
along a soft drink with infinitesimal 
sips so as to have an excuse to sit there 
and watch him with worshipping eyes. 
She is known as the soda popper’s 
squaw, and if she keeps coming in 
day after day it occasionally becomes 
necessary for him to speak to her 
firmly and send her on her way. Some- 
times she is highly insulted by being 
told to run along home to Mother, and 
if she knew the term she would prob- 
ably return the insult with a vengeance 


by calling the soda popper a 


Jeep. One who tries hard but is 


_ haturally slow. Calling a soda popper 

| 4 jeep is a good way to force him to 

| plaster you right in the kisser with a 
bowl of 


Nervous pudding. Gelatine pudding. 


In that case of course you would 
be bound to bounce the gravel train 
(sugar bowl) off his conk, where- 
upon he would doubtless feel called 
upon to slap you in the peeper with 
a slab of 

Salt horse. Corned beef. So perhaps 
the best thing to do would be not to 
call him a jeep, and thus save wear 
and tear on the soda fountain, not 
to mention kisser, conk and peeper. 
Everyone will profit if you just sit 
quietly sipping your recently stretched 
coke or your lately burned malted milk 
and listen to him refer to such things as 

First lady. Spare ribs. A decade or 
so ago, when American gangsters were 
at the peak of their power, a soda- 
fountain term was concocted which 
might be worthy of passing mention 
as a sort of antique slang curio. A type 
of bomb known as the “pineapple,” 
due to its resemblance to that fruit, 
was enjoying great popularity among 
the underworld’s bomb connoisseurs. 
It is scarcely necessary to explain, then, 
that the term “Chicago” meant a 
pineapple sundae or ice-cream soda. 
Another American city comes into play 
in the phrase 


“Pittsburgh on the toast!” “The 
toast is burning!” The fact that 
Pittsburgh is renowned for the quantity 
and density of its smoke will serve to 
explain the term. It may be applied 
to anything which is burning. * Pitts- 
burgh on the A-C!” would mean that 
a toasted American cheese sandwich is 
burning, ‘Pittsburgh on the bossy!” 
that the beef stew is scorching, and 
“Pittsburgh on the store!” would 
probably be a suggestion that some- 
body call the fire department. In 
closing, let me emphasise the fact that 
soda-fountain slang must never be 
taken too literally. For example, an 
Englishman would have no real cause 
to leap up, seize and brandish a chair, 
and shout, ‘‘Let’s see you try it!” if 
he were to be sitting at a soda fountain 
and hear one soda popper order 
another to 

“Burn the British!” “Toast an 
English muffin.” You see? It’s just 
little misunderstandings like that which 
create all our international discord. 
First thing you knew we’d be burning 
one here and shooting one there and 
stretching one yonder, and the whole 
soda fountain would be a mess! 

















“7 never know which is the ‘Tike Cover’ 
ter me— specially if you've slep’ through the ‘Tike Cover. 
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and which the “All Clear’; they sound alike 


999 


The Angevins, the Plantagenets and Ourselves 


II 


HAT is this which falls from the skies of Anjou 

without ceasing, on the Lord Mayor, the Lady 

Mayoress, the Shérife, the Angevins, Miss Pin 
and myself ? 

C’est la pluie. 

Such a summer has never been seen within the memory 
of man. 

It has not rained like this in Angers for nine-and-forty 
years. 

It is—says a wit—a compliment on the part of the 
weather to make le Lord Mayor feel at home. 

The compliment is being carried to excess. 

It rains all the way to the Tombs of the Plantagenets, 
to which we drive in auto-cars; it rains while we get out 
and listen to speeches; it stops raining when we all go inside 
and stand round the Tombs and hear more speeches. 

Five people, separately, take me aside and ask if I will 
tell them what a shérife is. 

It isn’t that I won’t but that I can’t. 

Miss Pin comes to my side and says she wants to ask 


me something. At least it can’t be to ask me what 4 
shérife really is. 

It is. 

‘How exactly would you translate the word ‘sheriff’ 
into French?” says Miss Pin, with a faux air of casualness. 

One can only reply that it is a very difficult word to 
translate exactly and hope that she will leave it at that. 
On the contrary, she says that people are always asking her, 
including some young students from Morocco, who are all 
garbed in white, which is now dripping wet and clings round 
them like so many bath-sheets, or even shrouds. 

I ask—rhetorically—what they must think of the rain, 
and Miss Pin—who has, I think, had her head turned by 
making a successful joke at the hotel about le bouledogue 
—strangely replies that they remind her of the ten little 
nigger boys and she is afraid that they will drop off, one 
by one. 

From the Plantagenets we go to a most excellent lunch, 
and are then shown the French cavalry at Saumur and left 
—all but Miss Pin—speechless with admiration. Miss Pin, 
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“* Sunstroke—loosen clothing, get patient into shade and apply ice to head.” 


who is as full of admiration as anybody but not speechless, 
utters to the following effect: 

She could not, herself, do what those French officers 
have just been doing. The mere thought of sitting on a 
horse that stood first on its forelegs and then on its hind- 
legs, would be too much for her. Nor does she feel that 
she could manage without stirrups. Or with the reins in 
her left hand. 

I ask Miss Pin if she has had much experience as a 
rider and she says, No, none, and it is just that which makes 
her feel that she would probably not be accepted at Saumur. 
As I am equally convinced that she would not be accepted 
at Saumur there seems nothing more to be said. 

The rain has stopped, everyone says: “Ah, voila le 
soleil!” and it immediately begins again, while we all get 
back into the cars and inspect, successively, a church, a 
chateau, a municipal hall, a cathedral and a wine-cellar. 
The last of these is two miles long, and contains three 
million bottles. 

We are rewarded at the end of it all with glasses of sweet 
champagne, speeches are made, and everybody drinks 
“a lamitié Anglo-Angevine.” 

Miss Pin says, “Hntente Cordiale !” and is applauded by 
several people, with the effect that she becomes very 
French, refusing to pass in or out of any doorway without 
bowing and begging to be pardoned, with many smiles and 
Wavings of the hands. 

Iam inclined to ask myself: Js Miss Pin going to be the 
better for this trip ? 

Returning to the hotel, we find quite a new madame at 
the bureau—also in black, but this time quite young—and a 
little girl, Evidently the first madame was the grandmother. 


Later on a young man appears, and then an elderly one, 
all of whom apparently hold precisely similar positions of 
authority. They all say that the weather is unprecedented, 
and ask if we are enjoying les fétes and whether we wish our 
clothes to be taken away and dried—which we always do. 

This is more particularly the case after watching a 
défilé de folk-lorists, which lasts for three-and-a-half hours 
in torrents of rain, in the midst of which the folk-lorists, 
in beautiful native costumes and lace caps, dance various 
versions of ‘‘ Up-the-middle-and-down-again.” 

“This,” says Miss Pin, and referring to the rain, “will be 
the end of /es étudiants marocains.” 

It is not the end of them at all, as they appear on the 
following morning at dawn, when we all go and visit 
chateaux, and listen to more speeches, and again evade the 
exact definition of the duties and privileges of a shérife. 

“One more day of sight-seeing at this rate and | shall 
die on my feet,” I tell Miss Pin. 

She replies with great spirit that to-morrow will be a day 
of rest as the Lord Mayor and most of the other britanniques 
are going home, and that we ourselves are to call upon the 
friend of a friend of hers, a French lady who has promised 
to show us several chateaux, some churches, a museum 
containing tapestry, another museum containing sculptures, 
and two wine-cellars. ki. M. D 


° ° 





“* Messrs. have for immediate delivery a six foot burglar, 
bomb, and fire-resisting safe, specially designed for the protection 
of securities of great value.”—Advertisement. 


We might make a bid for the third item only. 





HE Quartermaster was in the 

Regular Army for twenty years 

or so before he came to our 
Battalion, and he is inclined to take 
military life more seriously than some 
of us. Leg-pulls which are a source of 
perennial amusement to simple-minded 
Territorials are nothing to him but a 
waste of somebody’s valuable time. 
On the third day of this year’s training 
he spoke feelingly on the subject of 
carbon-monoxide. 

“A boy came to me this morning 
and asked me if I could let him have a 
bag of carbon-monoxide,” he told the 
Mess in a pained voice. “Young fool. 
I sent him away and told him to learn 
a little chemistry.” 

“He came to me too,” said the 
M.O. “TI sent him on to the Signal 
Stores.” 

As a matter of fact the boy in 
question had been all over the camp, 
starting with his own C.S.M., proceed- 
ing thence to the Orderly Room, then 
to the M.O., then to the Signal Stores, 
and finally to the Quartermaster. 
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The Grocer’s Wedge 


Bags of carbon - monoxide are de- 
manded of recruits every year; they 
rank with tent-mats, bangle-oil, petrol- 
dividers, bivvy-gauges, sky-hooks, 
striped paint and similar mythical 
equipment as the small change of 
innocent deception. A really gullible 
recruit can be kept on the move from 
store to store for quite incredible 
periods; exceptional cases can even 
be induced to accept in good faith 
instructions to whitewash the Last 
Post. Most of the catches are as 
old as the Army; but new fodder 
for deception is continually being 
enlisted. 

A few days after the Quartermaster 
had expressed his sentiments about 
such pointless fooling, a very young 
and innocent-looking soldier presented 
himself at the Q.M. Stores. It had 
been hoped by those responsible for 
his dispatch that he would encounter 
the R.Q.M.S., who can generally be 
relied on to further the jest in some 
way; but the Quartermaster was there 
in person. 
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“Hallo—what do you want?” he 
inquired amicably. 

“Sir, a grocer’s wedge, Sir,” the 
recruit said, saluting smartly and 
smiling trustfully into the Quarter. 
master’s ruby face. 

“A what?” said the Quartermaster, 
less amicably. 

“A grocer’s wedge, Sir.” 

The Quartermaster’s face became a 
shade darker. “Let me see, your 
name is ?” he demanded. 

“Darling, Sir.” 

“Well, look here, Darling, some. 
body’s been pulling your leg. Who 
was it sent you to me?” 

“Sergeant Parker, Sir.” 

“Sergeant Parker, was it? Very 
well then, Darling, you can just go 
back to Sergeant Parker and tell him 
that the Quartermaster wants to see 
him at once. I’ll deal with Sergeant 
Parker.” 

“Yes, Sir.” The young and innocent. 
looking soldier saluted and prepared 
to depart, but the Quartermaster 
called him back. 
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“They don’t look like my idea of penguins, but I didn’t like to send them back.” 
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“Darling!” 
“Yes, Sir?” 
“Next time anyone sends you to me 
for a grocer’s wedge, you have my 
prmission to kick his pants for him.” 

“Yes, Sir. Thank you, Sir.” 

In due course the Quartermaster 
retailed his account of the affair to 
the Mess. 

“What did you say the boy’s name 
yas?” asked the Colonel. 

“Darling.” 

“That’s funny.” The Colonel 
frowned. “I don’t know anyone called 
Darling in the Battalion. What’s he 
like?” 

The Quartermaster described him. 

“Funny,” the Colonel said again. 
“Tean’t place him at all.” 


In the “B” Company lines the 
young and innocent-looking soldier 
was collecting his dues. 

“You bet me half-a-crown I couldn’t 
make him,” he insisted, “‘and he did— 
three times. That’s seven-and-six, 
isn’t it 2”” 


Dam Dim 


OW can I write 
In verses bright 
When there’s hardly any light ? 


Certainly my wife has made 
A most wonderful shade; 
But I am afraid 


It’s much too clever, 
For whenever 
I endeavour 


To see, I am bound 
To lie flat on the ground 
Murmuring “ Dash!” and ‘‘ Confound!” 


If 1 don’t care to sprawl 
Ihave to go out in the hall 
Murmuring ‘“‘ Bother it all!” 


And if the dear enemy 
Cannot see 
Any better than me, 


I very much doubt 
If there’s anything really to worry 
about. A. W. B. 


° ° 


“ BUF” 


EAR MR. PUNCH,—In normal 
circumstances it is my custom 

y toaddress you in terms of verse, 

but circumstances are not normal, Iam 
tot in a poetic mood, and my subject 
does not lend itself to the lighter 
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“This one, | need ’ardly say, answers to the name of Black-Out.” 


measures. I refer to the official use 
of the expression bona fides and _ its 
derivative bona fide. Of course I know 
as well as you do that they have 
become part of our commercial jargon. 
But they strike a more lofty note 
when, for example, they are em- 
ployed in official inquiry about an 
alien, and attain their highest point 
when uttered by a Home Secretary in 
the House of Commons. I suppose it 
comes from their being Latin (as no 
doubt you are aware); at all events 
they give the speaker or writer a 
dignity, a poise, that would be missed 
altogether if he merely stated that the 
fellow was a man of good faith and his 
business genuine. To what master- 
mind we owe the introduction of these 


expressions I suppose nobody knows 
I don’t know myself who invented the 
sewing-machine. Bona is mentioned 
in Shakespeare, and bona roba, but 
bona fides, no; the name of their 
first employer remains an inscrutable 
mystery. Not that it matters much. 
His plunge into the classics has given 
us something that has passed into the 
language and become rooted in The 
Oxford Dictionary. As a fact, it has 
gone further. I recently heard in a 
cinema a Voice, enormously amplified, 
that announced that something or 
someone was bonnified. 
To bonnify—a verb. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Dum-Dem. 
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An’ sign in the first 

An’ maybe the worst 

Sort o’ packet as comes along 
To get out o’ reach o’ the old woman’s tongue. ( 


Or say you win a nice packet 
In a sweep, an’ whack it 








With your pals, or booze it, R 
Or put the blessed lot on an’ ’orse an’ lose it 8/6) 
Well, I reckon you’re an ’ole lot in 
Worse off than if you’d never got Mia 
No hett 
Bloomin’ packet to blow. pict 
one 
Me, roof 
Forty year now I’ve been follerin’ the sea; liste 
Forty year I’ve been moseyin’ round, win 
An’ I’ve earned my pint an’ I’ve earned my pound. pipe 
The ships I’ve served in, small an’ large, don 
They’ve mostly give me a good discharge. duri 
I’ve stood my trick an’ I’ve pulled my weight bee! 
From Sand’eads Light to the Golden Gate, east 
An’ takin’, thee 
In a manner 0’ speakin’, LEY 
The rough an’ the smooth an’ the fair an’ the foul | nov 
weather his 
All together, face 
Why, I reckon the times I’ve ‘ad sion 
Ain’t been bad. idea 
I ain’t been no outsize sinner, nor yet no plaster saint; pub 
But as for bein’ a lucky man,” be € 
“7 don’t think he’s in, but I'll see.” “Well, T'ain't.” C.K. oe 
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and 
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“FUCK,” Ss Ly tha 
Said Dan, i tho: 
‘**Never no luck $$ aces 






































Come my way, sonny! tow.) Ww \ \ his 
None o’ them widders with a nice little pile | 25 2 P V and 
Lookin’ for a sailor man 40 ¥ Nb) WP the: 
Looked at me | yf 4 = the 
Not she! Ti > soci 
Money { 1 ‘ . val 
Never stuck | P a AN A hea 
To me the way it does to some folks ; — > \Foe UTA 
Fortune never ’ad no smile J 
For me the way she ’as for some blokes ; \/7I\V/ 
An’ the only thing as ever I found ) ss ) \ is I 
Was one ’arf-crownd, 1 / LA 4 3] fiet 
An’ then I was ’ad— a } cf be 
It was bad. f ” S| pol 
== [2] \ lit 
Luck—I never ’ad none, = unc 
But what’s the odds when you’ve done . . .? \ \V / pse 
Say you marry a rich widder an’ she turns out a god 
"terror \ — 
(Which plenty do, an’ no fatal error), SH. 
Life ain’t no catch with somebody shrieking: ity 
‘Dan, wipe Pd nn ry 
Them boots on the mat!’ Gee 
An’ ‘Dan, put out that filthy pipe!’ GGUEBMER on 
An’ ‘Dan, this,’ an’ ‘Dan, that,’ ow 7 
Till you’re that fed up you go sneakin’ Mo 
Downstairs in your socks ’ 


An’ off to the docks “ Going down.” to, 
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Our Booking-Office 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned 
Clerks) 


The Speculative Dramatist 
Rain Upon Godshill (HEINEMANN, 


86), sub-entitled “A Further Chapter 


in Autobiography,” is a sequel to 
Midnight on the Desert and an even 
better book than that. You are to 
picture Mr. J. B. PRigstLey sitting, 
one livelong day, in his study on the 
roof of his house on the Isle of Wight, 
listening to the rain on tiles and 
window-panes, smoking innumerable 
pipes, and ruminating on what he has 
done and what has happened to him 
during the last two years. They have 
been busy years, including journeys 
east and west and much activity in the 
theatre; for during them Mr. Prigst- 
LEY, turning his back on the popular 
novelist, has decided that the drama is 
his proper medium and has not only 
faced the risks of a precarious profes- 
sion but added to them by forcing 
ideas, and rather difficult ones, on a 
public demanding nothing less than to 
be expected to exercise its usually in- 
dolent intelligence. Mr. PriesTLey’s 
account of his traffic with the stage is 
as interesting as his word-pictures of 
the sands and ruins of Upper Egypt 
and the fantastic landscape of Arizona 
are brilliantly actual; but the ex- 
ternals, in this book, are little more 
than a jumping-board for a plunge into 
those ideas of his. One need not always 
accept, or even altogether understand, 
his speculations on the nature of time 
and dreams and the unconscious to find 
them fascinating and stimulating; but 
the chapter in which he analyses our 
society, its system, its temper and its 
values can hardly be read without 
heart-searching. 





On Earth Unguess’d At 


It used to be a canon with historical 
fiction that your central figure should 
be either obscure or imaginary—a 
policy reversed when the romantic 
“life” came illegitimately and perhaps 
undesirably on the scene. None of these 
pseudo-biographies have worn like a 
good novel or a good biography; and 
when Mr. Joun Bropuy gets going with 
SHAKESPEARE, the Tussaud-like ingenu- 
ity of the portrait is bound to be more 
remarkable than its creative galvanism. 
A plausible set of explanations for the 














ON THE VILLAGE GREEN 
Amateur Bowler (to Umpire). “ Here, I say! I can’? see THE wicket. How 
can I BowL HIM?” 
Umpire. “Free away! Ir you ‘iT ’IM IN rron7, IT’S ‘LEG BEFORE. LF YOU 
‘17 ’IM BEHIND, IT’S A ‘WIDE*’!” 


Phil May, September 18th, 1901 


Sonnets; a convincing ANNE HatHaway; a sound if not the Bard’s dramatic meditations. But the handicap is too 
distinguished compromise between Elizabethan and modern cruel. Dear Lady Disdain pales beside Beatrice. The Dark 
dialogue—these are only a few of the book’s many merits. Lady is more lascivious than Cressida—and a greater bore. 
More ambitious and, up to a point, successful is an attempt Something undoubtedly has been added to the stature of 
to give substance to the experiences that lie at the back of — the Gentleman of Stratford (Couttns, 8/6), much ascertained 
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of his world of a typical Elizabethan careerist; but the mind 
of the author of Hamlet remains as cloud-capped as ever. 


Ragpicker Playwright 

As a five-year-old New Yorker E>DwaRD KNOBLOCK was 
already a collector—*‘little rag-picker” his mother called 
him. Round the Room (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 12,6) is the 
story of his life against the material background of 
his avidly collected, passionately cherished “things.” “I 
ean think of no paradise,” he says in a quite serious 
contex’, ““‘more agreeable, more satisfying to me than my 
particular bits of furniture and odds and ends.” Clearly no 
mystic! The Theatre caught and seduced him young. He 
organised a little company in the comfortable West 17th 
Street house; wrote and pro- 
duced the plays for it. A 


London Charivari September 13 1939 


to a class which has become during the last years all too 
familiar. For the rest, the duchess took a great deal of 
finding, and those who follow the trail will be taking part 
n an astonishing and well-organised chase. 


Drones 


Miss CARYL BRAHMS and Mr. S. J. Stmon have, in their 
previous novels, added to the gaiety of laughter-lovers by 
creating a really droll entertainer, but without their 
irrepressible Stroganoff they are not at their best, and The 
Elephant is White (MicHAEL JOSEPH, 7/6) proves once again 
how difficult it is to be consistently amusing in a story of 
nearly three hundred pages. While describing the varying 
fortune of a club whose members were pledged to do no 
work, the collaborators are 
frequently adroit in inventing 
strange and subtle devices, 





visiting dramatist’s approval 
of his precocious work won 
family tolerance for his trans- 
fer from architecture to play- 
writing asa career. Four leis- 
urely, not too academic years 
at Harvard were part of the 
preparation; then playgoing 
(in the claque) and lessons in 
acting in Paris. And so on to 
London in ’97 and fourteen 
vears of hard work, hopes, 
golden chances, repeated dis- 
appointments and the super- 
cilious indifference and bad N 
manners of the great-little men 
of the theatre till the spectacu- 
lar success of Kismet. There- 
after a solid reputation as 
playwright, collaborator (M ile- 
stones and a score of other 
plays), constructive critic and 
play-doctor. On the outbreak 
of war he became naturalised 


pa 
—generous gesture of gratitude - 








and at times they are gen- 
uinely and delightfully divert. 
ing. But their sense of 
humour seems in this tale to 
go occasionally astray; for 
instance, not much legitimate 
fun can be extracted from the 
antics of a bibulous child. 


“ Bayard of the Bar” 


It is made plain in The 
Life of Sir Edward Clarke 
(THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, 
18/-) that industry, honesty, 
thrift and faith absolute in 
the value of success did in fact 
lead to an old age of placid 
contentment and a total emol- 
ument of half a million pounds 
in barrister’s fees. Allied with 
all the copy-book _ virtues 
there went an unwearying 
eloquence and the finest kind 














to England as his chosen home 
and was drafted to Intelli- 
gence. Thereafter more suc- 
cesses and disappointments, 
with naturally a hectic spell 
of work at Hollywood the incalculable. And always 
much purchasing of flats, houses, pictures, books and 
furniture—not always unregretted. A _ pleasant, candid, 
modest and instructive record. 








Bolts and Bars 
The Duke of Darenth may have been guilty of indiscretion 
when he married a girl who was a quarter of a century 


younger than himself, but after several happy years of 


married life he had reason to be surprised when his wife 
suddenly vanished and became known in both polite and 
impolite society as The Disappearing Duchess (DUCKWORTH, 
7/6). This is, we are told, Miss Maup CatRnEs’ “first 
mystery story,” and although she has hidden the errant 
lady with considerable ingenuity and success, the tale as a 
whole is not entirely satisfactory because the sleuth belongs 


“Can you have my face ready by six o'clock?” 


of sense for the atmosphere of 
a court. Knowing what the 
members of a jury were think- 
ing some little space before 
they themselves had realised 
it, he could bend them with infinite tact towards a verdict 
for his client, and amazingly often he sincerely believed in 
the righteousness of the cause he had been briefed to support. 
It was a certain serene and lofty faculty for transmitting 
conviction that won him his knightly title among his 
colleagues of the Bar. Mr. D. WaALKeER-SmitH and Mr. 
EpwarpD CLARKE have wisely concentrated on his famous 
cases, to the comparative neglect of his parliamentary 
career and even of his life at home; for nothing could be 
duller than the politics and the parlour tricks of a Victorian 
yesterday, nothing more cheerful—of their kind—than the 
disreputable dramas of poisoning, will-faking and cheating 
at cards that are here attractively displayed. In the prosy 
bits the authors themselves catch something of a spirit of 
respectable boredom, so that this volume adds little to Sir 
Epwarpb’s autobiography except the detail of a score or 80 
of sensational trial stories. 
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